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+) Senne Sevens Capen, OF Caer, “Dear young people, as some of you, in|heaven.’ This inward speaker is the Spirit 
o have PRILADSLPEIA. many places, have embraced the renewed of your Reedeemer. Esteem his reproofs 
a ———| visitations of Divine love in your hearts, and ‘above the world’s caresses, and prize his cross 

1 Eng. For ‘‘ The Friend. h : : ’ teh | : o- Tiel ° 
! Ancient Testi . d Advi ave, in degree, entered into covenant with| before all its enjoyments ; for these will soon 
ee cient Lestimonies an VICES. your Creator ; strong is the engagement we terminate in disappointment and sorrow. but 
TENDER COUNSEL AND ENCOURAGEMENT TO /feel for your preservation and advancement |that will lead to enduring substance. The 
8: The THE YOUNG. in the path of the just; that, through the| way to the crown is strait to flesh and 


tained, § =“We recommend, that such Friends as are|power of Divine grace and your faithful/blood; and there is no other by which it can 
8 Dt B concerned in the affairs of the church, in the; obedience thereunto, you may become useful be obtained. Be neither afraid nor ashamed 
+. & Quarterly, Monthly, or Particular Meetings,|members in the body, and fill up the various of it. Enter it in the days of your youth, 
Which : a ta ; : : 
lieved, @ be careful to act therein in the wisdom of God :|stations in the church, to its edification and,and whether you reach to old age or not, as 
s: The § whereby they will be exemplary to the young;|your own lasting advantage. you steadily persevere therein, you will have 
f Arabi B who may be esteemed members thereof, and| “And the youth in general we entreat ;/cause to rejoice in that peace which passeth the 
attend the same. And as such young per-|that a constant care be upon all your minds, understanding of thecarnal mind. Greatisthe 
not be gins are found to be qualified with a@ realjto press after the power and virtue of that|advantage you possess above those in more 
rust be | ense of Truth on their spirits, and subjection|heavenly principle, in the profession whereof |advanced years, who have long suffered them- 
' thereto, and thereby are made capable tocome|most of you have had your education. If|selves to be ensnared into negligence and de- 
toa service in their respective meetings ;|you keep your places therein, it will preserve |lays, and who being again mercifully awakened 
tabligh riends are desired to encourage and bring|you; but if through disobedience ye depart|to behold their danger, deeply deplore the 
er alo § tem forward therein ; whereby they may be|therefrom, ye forsake your own mercies, and |loss they have sustained, and the difficulty 
anda § belpful to the ancients, and brought up in ajothers will take yourcrown. Remember the|they find in their return, from the many en- 
to Nice § life of righteousness, to walk and act to the|children of Abraham, by deviating from the|tanglements and inconveniences their former 
arlyin F praise of God’s holy name; and standing in|steps of their fathers, lost the privileges and|remissness hath subjected them to. Improve 
or her | Meir lot, will supply the place of the elders) blessings they would otherwise no doubt have |the precious opportunity put into your hands. 
in such meetings, through the same spirit,|received.”—1763. ‘Seek the Lord while He is to be found : call 
cholem § When they are gone.”—1722. “We affectionately request the youth|upon Him while He is near.’ It will be 
“We earnestly entreat our young Friends, |amongst us, who are favored with pious and|bighly beneficial to you, and contribute much 
vith all readiness of mind to receive and give|exemplary parents, to pay all dutiful regard|to your strength and consolation, if you em- 
place to the labor of love and wholesome to their instruction and example, and that|ploy that time in attending upon God, and 
toldh | Mmonitions bestowed upon them by their|tbey be very cautious of bringing grief and|seeking to advance in Divine life and virtue, 
ada of § parents or others, for their benefit and in-|dishonor upon them by departing from the| which so many of our fellow creatures incon- 
is dow § struction ; and carefully to avoid all evil com-|safe and commendable simplicity of the Truth, |siderately lavish away in idle and unprofita- 
“Rocky pany, which corrupts good manners, and|the moderation and plainness it leads to both |ble discourse, in conversing with the numerous 
lads into disorder and extravagancy.”—1736. |in dress and address, and in every other part|publications calculated to divert their atten- 
“As many of our worthy elders have of of their conduct and behavior. ‘Honor thy|tion from the Sacred Writings, and from a 
NES § hte years been removed from us by death,|father and mother,’ the apostle observes, ‘is}virtuous and godly life, by gratifying the 
We tenderly entreat, that an holy concern|the first commandment with promise.’ Such,|passions, exciting levity, or instilling the per- 
may prevail on your minds, who are of the|therefore, who reject the advice of godly /|nicious principles of infidelity and licentious- 
nay fel § "Ing generation, to fill up their places ; first /parents, and set light by their example and au-| ness, and also in the pursuit of various kinds 
unicte § king heed to yourselves, ‘ seeking the king-|thority, both bring dishonor on their parents, |of dissipating and ruinous entertainments ; 
lle, Bee F dom of God and his righteousness,’ that so|and forfeit their own title to the holy promise|those dangerous snares of Satan, which cor- 
you may be preserved through the tempta-|of God. We, therefore, most fervently be-|rupt and captivate unguarded minds, whilst 
lions, and from all the delusions in this life,|seech our rising youth to buy the Truth and|they pass upon them under the deceitful color 


ue td may become instruments in the hand of|sell it not; not to fashion themselves after|of innocent amusements. Give due regard 
1, MD. ,to promote his honor, the good of his|the practice of those who manifestly deviate|to that apostolic advice, ‘ Flee youthful lusts; 
may B church, and the universal advancement of|from the pattern of our Lord and Saviour|but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, 
Boardal Mi P eeaics g ee 

piety and virtue. And, dearly beloved youth,|Jesus Christ, and his humble self-denying| with them that call on the Lord with a pure 
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ie all to remembrance the examples of Joseph,|followers, but that they may tread in the}heart.’ 2 Tim. ii. 22. 
W , Samuel, and many other instances of| footsteps of the flock of his companions, ‘be-| “We are sensible that many of you have 
ber arly piety ; consider the preservation they|come servants to God, and have their fruit}experienced the work of Truth begun, and in 
ss. He § ¥ere favored with through every trial, and|unto holiness, that their end may be ever-|measure carried on in your hearts, to whom 
nt. ed the nature of that dignity wherewith their lasting life.’ our exhortation is, stand always open there- 


mes have been transmitted through many| “The advice of Divine Wisdom is, ‘ Buy 
Mterations. He who raised and supported'the Truth and sell it not.’ But those wholoperation of the Holy Spirit, either from in- 
,and hath, from age to age, formed a|prefer the gaiety, the vain customs, and fluc-/clination to self-indulgence, or from the fear 
P0ple to testify to his salvation, and stand |tuating fasbions of this world, renounce wis-|or favor of men. It is not for man to say to 
ful to the cause of righteousness, hath|dom for folly, duty for disobedience, and the|his Maker, ‘ Hitherto I will follow thee, and 


unto. Set no bounds in your minds to the 
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no further. I must allow myself this and 
the other liberty, in speech, in dress, in be- 
havior, in Converse, in Commerce, or in any 
kind of self-gratification.. You can never 
obtain Divine approbation by this means, but 
will surely incur the dipleasure of Him you 
were created to obey, administer cause for 
Him to withdraw the sense of his preserving 
presence from you, and leave you to the pain- 
ful fruits of your own devices. Remember, 
‘The way of man is not in himself: It is not 
in man that walketh to direct bis steps. The 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord.’” 
—1774.—From London Epistles. 
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Effect of the Penal Laws of the Highteenth 
Century on Irish Character. 

It is a remark that has been frequently 
made, that many of the Irish who emigrate 
to this country, do not appear to have a strong 
feeling as to the necessity of adbering to the 
truth in their statements. Many of them will 
deliberately tell falsehoods, if they hope there- 
by to promote their interests; and are ap- 
parently almost unconscious that in so doing 
they are committing a moral wrong. In this 
respect their system of morality is below that 
which they exhibit in other parts of their con- 
duct. It is an interesting and important 
question to determine how such a trait ever 
became fastened on the national character ; 
for the natural impulses of man, and the teach- 
ings of Divine Grace, lead him to speak the 
truth, . 

Considerable light is thrown on this subject 
by the review of Irish history, after the ex- 
pulsion of James the Second from the British 
crown, contained in Lecky’s History of Eng- 
Jand. An intolerant spirit then prevailed, and 
the Catholic population of Ireland were sub- 
jected to great oppression and hardship. The 
laws which were enacted were very arbitrary 
and unjust. ‘“ Every thing indeed connected 
with the history of those times,” says Lecky, 


“ corroborates the assertion of Burke, himself 


a Protestant, that ‘all the penal laws of that 
unparalleled code of oppression, were mani- 
festly the effects of national hatred and scorn 
towards a conquered people whom the victors 
delighted to trample upon and were not at 
allafraid to provoke. * * Whilst that temper 
prevailed, and it prevailed in all its force toa 
time within our memory, every measure was 
pleasing and popular just in proportion as it 
tended to harass and ruin a set of people who 
were looked upon as enemies to God and man, 
and, indeed, as a race of savages, who were a 
disgrace to human nature itself.’ ” 

By Act of Parliament Irish Catholics were 
deprived of the elective suffrage, excluded 
from the corporations, from the magistracy, 
from the bar, from the bench, from the grand 
juries, and from the vestries. They could not 
be sheriffs or solicitors or even gamekeepers 
or constables. They were forbidden to pos- 
sess any arms, and could not possess a horse 
of the value of more than £5, and any Pro- 
testant, on tendering that sum, could appro- 
priate the hunter or carriage horse of his 
Catholic neighbor. In his own country the 
Catholic was only recognized by the law for 
repression and punishment. Indeed the doc- 
trine was distinctly laid down from the bench, 
“that the law does not suppose any such per- 
son to exist as an [rish Roman Catholic.” 

The Catholic was excluded from the Uni- 
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versity. He was not permitted to be the 
guardian of a child. It was made penal for 
him to keep school, to act as usher or private 
tutor, or to send his children to be educated 
abroad. The schools in which they might 
legally be educated were avowedly intended, 
by bringing up the young as Protestants, to 
extirpate the religion of their parents. 

The great confiscations under James I., 
Cromwell, and William, had done much to 
make the land-owners of Ireland exclusively 
Protestant. The penal laws continued the 
work. No Catholic was suffered to buy land, 
or inherit or receive it as a gift from Pro- 
testants. A Catholic had not power to dis- 
pose of his landed estate, but at his death it 
was to be equally divided among his sons, un- 
less the eldest became a Protestant, in which 
case the whole was settled on him. <A Pro- 
testant woman, who was a landowner, if she 
married a Catholic, was at once deprived of 
her inheritance, which passed to the nearest 
Protestant heir. 

Though the laws of Elizabeth prohibiting 
Catholic worship were unrepealed, yet, Lecky 
says, “the hopeless task of preventing some 
three fourths of the nation from celebrating 
the rites which they believed essential to} 
their eternal salvation, was not attempted.” 
Every Catholic priest was required to be regis- 
tered before he could celebrate mass, which 
be might then do without molestation. But 
all the bishops and other higher orders of the 
clergy were ordered to leave the island, and 
were liable to be hung if they returned. The 
same penalties were prescribed for the un- 
registered priests and friars, and large induce- | 
ments held out to any who would procure) 
their arrest. 

“Tt was impossible, without producing a, 
state of chronic civil war, to enforce such en-| 
actments in the midst of a large Catholic, 
population. Rewards were offered for the| 
apprehension of priests, but it needed no small | 
courage to face the hatred of the people. 
Savage mobs were ever ready to mark out! 
the known priest-hunter, and unjust laws 
were met by illegal violence. Under the long} 
discipline of the penal laws, the Irish Catholics 
learnt the lesson which, beyond all others, 
rulers should dread to teach. They became} 
consummate adepts in the arts of conspiracy | 
and of disguise. Secrets known to hundreds) 
were preserved inviolable from authority. 
False intelligence baffled and distracted the; 
pursuer, and the dread of some fierce noctur- 
nal vengeance was often sufficient to quell the 
cupidity of the prosecutor. Bishops came to 
Ireland in spite of the atrocious penalties to 
which they were subject, and ordained new 
priests. What was to be done with them? 
The savage sentence of the law, if duly exe- 
cuted, might have produced a conflagration 
in Ireland that would have endangered every 
Protestant life, and the scandal would have 
rung through Europe.” 

Edmund Burke says this code of laws was 
“as well fitted for the oppression, impoverish- 
ment and degradation of a people, and the 
debasement in them of human nature itself, 
as ever procéeded from the perverted inge- 
nuity of man.” The greater part of it con- 
tinued in force for nearly a century, and to 
its operation much of the duplicity, disregard 
of law and resort to violence and murder 
which have stained the Irish character, may 
fairly be ascribed. 
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Selected for “ The Priena » 
Continual Change of Scene, ee 


The child of faith needs to be assureg 
the will of the Lord, before he goes foethiae 
foreign travel, aimless in all but the grat 
cation of what is called the “ natural tagie» 
The continual change of scene, the contac 
with what he would at first gladly avoid, wij} 
otberwise humble or depress him. It 
possibly end by his looking more leniently oq 
what first filled him with dismay and ‘gent 
him to his knees. The lovely scenes and the 
enervating climate, may weaken the fife of 
faith by giving a preponderance to that of 
sense. Thus his own fair inheritance, 
the eternal glory, will wax paler and palertg 
the spiritual eye. Things that cease to be 
desired are no longer realized, and this world’s 
idols take possession of the mind. With 
Christ as our companion, our Shepherd and 
our light, we may sojourn safely in the strap. 
ger’s land as elsewhere. Without Him them 


an inveterate rege to 
taught to look for redress 
or secret combinations.” 





jis danger everywhere: perhaps in no position 


so insidiously as in foreign travel. 
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Westtown Boarding School. 


12th mo. 14th, 1849. The following minute 
was adopted and directed to be signed by 
the clerk, appended to the information to be 
forwarded, in the form of a circular, to the 
parents and guardians of the pupils now ig 
the school. 

“Much inconvenience has been experienced 
from the practice, which has of late increased, 
of removing children from the school previous 
to the examination at the close of the session, 
As such removal is a violation of the rales, 
and deprives the children of one of the i» 


leentives to industry and exertion in there 


view of their studies, and also produces mugh 
uneasiness and unsettlement among those 
that remain, it has become the subject of eon- 
cern to those having charge of the institution 
Parents and others are therefore earnestly 
requested not to allow, nor give their children 
any reason to expect that they will be taken 
from the school before the expiration of the 
term for which they are entered;” ¢@ 
under peculiar circumstances and with th 
consent of the Superintendent. 

From the report of 4th month, 1850. The 
number of pupils during the year endingia 
10th mo. previous, was 191—100 boys and 9, 
girls. : 
~ “Notwithstanding the prevalence of the 
cholera as an epidemic disease, in variow 
parts of our land during some portions of the 
year, no case ef the kind occurred in 
school, and the family there was favored with 
a usual degree of health. ‘ 

“ Notwithstanding the difficulties whieb@ 
tend the conducting of such a school, where 
a great diversity presents in the disposition 
and habits of the pupils, the committee be 
lieve that as it is managed under the spiritet 
Christian love, and a well regulated discipline 
is maintained, it will continue to shed a bene 
ficial influence upon the youth, whieh 
manifest itself in after life, and thus, any 


the Divine blessing, contribute to the 
There is good reason to believe that thé 


“They were educated|of sound principles and practice.” 
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nt here expressed by the Friends at 


jislarge and interesting Seminary, has been 


high opinion of the thoroughness of the sys- 
time concerned in properly conducting: 


tem of teaching there practised. Whilst de- 
riving some encouragement from such cir- 


Selected. 


Among the Women of India. 


BY THE DAUGHTER OF A DECEASED MISSIONARY. 


realized in many instances, some of which|cumstances as are here narrated, and it is 
igre come to the knowledge of the writer.|believed they are by no means isolated ones, 
ne who was a pupil at Westtown, not long it is well for those now charged with the re- 
ser the commencement of the present cen -! sponsibility of rightly conducting Westtown, 
ary, subsequently entered the legal profes-)to bear in mind that the first and great desire 
jon, became a prominent man in public lifo,| of the dear and valued Friends who were con- 
jeiding several responsible positions, but who, | cerned in its establishment, was to imbue the 
ster being separated for more than half a|tender minds committed to their care, with a 
gotary from membersbip with the Society of, deep sense of their religious responsibility ; to 
frends, has lately returned by making a/make them acquainted with the doctrines and 
atisfactory acknowledgment, remarked dur-| testimonies as held by our religious Society, 
iga recent interview, “that the effect of the and the grounds on which they rest. It is be- 

bing of Thos. Scattergood, at Westtown| lieved that as this duty is entered upon in the 
ing School in 1808, had never been! Divine fear, with sincere desires that a bless- 
daced from bis mind.” A useful and it is ing may rest upon the efforts, they will be 
thought a conscientious member of the Phila-| brought to see the beautiful harmony that 
deipbia bar, now beyond middle age, attri-|exists between the principles of Truth as held 
bates much of bis success in life to the early| by.us, and the teaching of the early Christians 
tnining he received at Westtown. as well as of the dear Saviour himself. 

Bli K. Price,* in the memoir of bis parents, —_—-o—— 
Philip and Rachel Price, in speaking of their} The Orphan's Protection—I recently heard without books or work, without the cheerful 
ennection with Westtown, remarks of it:—|, beautiful incident of three little German |sunshine of Christianity, until death ends the 
‘The value of the instruction derived at this| girls, whose friends were in America, and who/|sorrowful years. 

Seminary has been of incalculable service to) wanted to go thither. They were somewhere The Christian missionary’s gentle deferen- 
the members of the Society of Friends, put-' from eight to twelve years old, and the ques-|tial treatment of his own wife is a matter of 
ting them generally in advance of others in'tion was how to get them across the great constant surprise and remark by the Hindoo 
qual circumstances for intelligence, respect-' ocean, and away into the interior of America.!/ gentlemen. 

ability of character and power of usefulness. | There was no one to go with them, they must A wealthy native gentleman (a banker) 
And although the immediate benefit be exclu-| ¢9 alone ; and no one could tell what troubles; named Gover Dun Das, often visited my father 
sively to members of the Society, the remote might assail them, or what dangers might! When we lived in Futteghur, in Northern In- 
uivantages have been widely diffused through | surround them. But their friends had faith dia. He so far deferred to Christian customs 


To the new-comer in India one of the 
strangest among many strange sigbts is the 
sad and hopeless look stamped on the faces of 
the women. 

I never pass through the streets of Boston, 
and see the bright, happy, independent faces 
of its women and girls, without thinking of 
the contrast between them and their dusky- 
faced sisters in India. 

In the words of a veteran missionary, “Young 
women in India are treated as dirt, and girls 
are ciphers that have no claims of any kind.” 
Of course, the women you meet in the streets 
of the heathen cities are those of the lower 
classes, but even in the “zenanas” or “ apart- 
ments for women,” among the wealthy classes, 
the despair seems to deepen on the fairer 
faces, for their seclusion is absolute, and there 
is nothing to break the dreary monotony of 
the days full of gossip, strife and quarreling, 
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many of the States of the Union, not only) 


forth to mix as active members of the com- 


munity, but by multiplying good teachers to! 


read largely the benefits of education. How 
much the Society of Friends bas thus been 


the benefactors of the country it would be! 


dificult to overestimate, and it is a stream of 
beneficence that flows on perpetually.” 

In confirmation of the above was the state- 
ment made some years since by Dr. Wilmer 
Worthington, deceased, then representing 
Chester county in the State Senate, in regard 
tothere having been whilst he was a member 
that body, an attempt made at Harrisburg 





in God. and before they sent them out, they a5 to shake hands with my mother when she 
fom the number of educated citizens sent! got a book, and on the fly-leaf of it they wrote entered the parlor, but he invariably brought 
a sentence in German, in French and in Eng- @ brass vessel of water with him, and as soon 
lish, and they told the little children when ‘as she had left the room he would step out on 


they started : 
“If you get into any trouble, or need any 


the veranda and carefully wash his bands in 
this water, so ridding himself of the pollution 


. : ° iat , ’ 
help, you just stand still and open this book of a woman’s touch. 


and hold it right up before you.” 

Then they started the children off on their 
long journey, by railway and by steamsbip, 
from place to place, and from port to port; 
and wherever they went, if any trouble oc- 


curred or any difficulty arose, the children, 


would stop and open the book, and hold it up 
before them, and they always found some one 


He often expressed the greatest wonder 
when he saw my father extend to my mother 
the simple acts of courtesy which we Ameri- 
can women accept as our right. 

One morning we visited, at his request, the 
zenana, where bis wife and his son’s wives 
lived, together with the mothers-in-law, aunts 
and the poor “little widows,” whose lot is 


topass a law imposing a tax upon the West-! who could read German or English or French, saddest of all. 


town School property, and which he had suc- 


and who was ready to help them on their 


cessfully resisted, telling his fellow-members way. 


the lower house, where the bill originated, 
that whilst Westtown Boarding School had 
dueated her hundreds and thousands, with- 
out asking one dollar from the public coffers, 
other institutions of a like character through. 
wit the State were annually at their doors 
king money for their support. 

E. K. Price adds, that it was while Philip 
Price was superintendent, that some of the 
heal improvements of the property were com- 
menced ihat have been since greatly advanced 


in the laying out of walks and planting of 


tees, now become groves of ample size for 
thade and scenery, in keeping with the beau- 
tifal and varied landscapes that surround this 
quiet retreat of learning. 

Whilst penning this article the writer has 
been called upon by a lawyer of some promi- 
tence, having a profitable practice (not a 

nd) to obtain admission for a relative at 
esttown, saying that from his examination 
ia young man in his office who had received 
education at that school, he had formed a 


+E. 


ing K. Price was a pupil at the school in 1813 and 


and though now beyond 85 years, is still clear in 
and vigorous in’ body for that advanced age. 


And so in due time they reached their, 


friends far off in the interior of America. 

And what were those words which proved 
such a talisman and protection to these chil- 
dren, among strangers, and in a strange land ? 
What were the words that made the careless 
civil and thoughtful, and the rough and reck- 
less kind? They were the words of One who 
lived on the earth long years ago, and who, 
though He has passed away from human 
vision, yet holds his grasp upon the minds of 
men. These were his words: 

“And the king shall answer and say unto 
them, “ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”— 
Matt. xxv. 40.) 

These words, written upon the fly-leaf of a 
New Testament, made them friends among 
strangers, gave them protection and help in 
every hour of need, opened doors before them, 
and made rough places plain and crooked 
places straight.— The Christian. 


We must pray as earnestly for grace as for 
comfort. 


As we entered the court-yard we caught 
glimpses of fair faces peering curiously bebind 
the lattice-work. My father remained with 
the men while we passed into the women’s 
apartments. Here we found ten or eleven 
women, beautifully dressed in silken robes 
and covered with jewels. They presented us 
with sweetmeats and sprinkled us with “ottar 
of roses,” while examining our clothes with 
greatest interest. My mother longed to tell 
them some word of Christ, as.she answered 
their eager inquiries of the outside world. 
But this had been strictly forbidden before- 
hand, for, in the words of Gover Dun Das, 
“ Christianity was all a dream, and there was 
no need of putting it into the women’s heads.” 
Then we told them of our days, full of books 
and work, long walks and talks and happy 
songs in the twilight. We asked them what 
they did? 

“Oh,” they answered, “ we tell fairy stories, 
and we try on our new dresses and jewels, and 
we sleep, yet the days are very long. * * * 
We have talked of your promised visit for 
weeks, and, after it is over, we will have some- 
thing to talk about for a long time to come.” 

Poor things! With an aching heart my 
mother turned away, for had she not brought 
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the bread of life to hungry souls, yet they 
could not take it! It was a very different 
class of women that my mother met twice a 
week on our back veranda. Here in the shade 
of the honeysuckles afew poor women of lower 
castes timidly crouched, while she taught 
them of Christ, who spoke kindly even to 
women; who said to the trembling creature 
at his feet: “ Daughter, be of good comfort : 

o in peace.” These poor women always 

rought some coarse garment which my mo- 
ther taught them to make or mend. My 
mother chose for them the passages where 
Christ spoke to women. With wistful faces 
they listened to the story of Mary weeping at 
the sepulchre—of the woman who was a sin- 
ner, yet anointed his feet-—and many others. 

One day they heard for the first time, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

Eagerly a tired-looking woman looked up 
and dropped ber work : “Is it the Christ who 
says that?” 

“ Yes,” said my mother. 

“ And how long is that rest to last ?” 

“ Forever and ever.” 

“ But,” said another woman, who was cast 
out and despised by her sons, “how do we 
know that message is for us? Christ was 
kind to women, but did he care for women ? 
Perhaps those words are only for the men.” 

Then my mother told her of how Christ 
cared for his mother with bis dying breath, 
as he commended her to John and said, “ Be- 
hold thy mother!” 

“Then he was good to bis mother,” she said 
while her tears fell fast. ‘“ Yes, he loved his 
mother; I will believe those words are for 
me.” 

So as little children they took Him at his 
word, and found as they said; “something 
worth living for now.” 


———_—- a 


Many of our State and County “ Agricul- 
tural Fairs” might better be designated horse- 
races, for the main feature, the great central 
interest of the occasion, is the borse-racing. 
Take away that, and most of them would sud- 
denly and completely collapse. Yet what there 
is about a horse-race that is “agricultural” it is| 
difficult to see. Endangering life or limb of 
man or beast does not become an innogent 
pastime by being denominated an “ Agricult- 
ural Fair,” nor does the betting on such oc- 
casions become pious and allowable because 
the demoralizing pastime is carried on under 
an innocent name.—Selected. 


The Duke of Wellington bad an adventure 
which might have cost bim his life if bis self- 
possession had not been extraordinary. One 
day as he was writing at his desk, with a pile 
of unanswered letters before him, he heard a 
step, and, looking up, saw a tall, gaunt figure 
standing before him, with a drawn sword in 
his hand. “Who are you?” said the Duke. 
“T am Apollyon. I am sent to kill you.” 
“ What,” said the Duke, “ with all these let- 
ters unanswered? I have not time to attend 
to it to-day. Call to-morrow at ten, and | will 
be at leisure.” So saying he rang the bell, 
Apollyon retired, but before he left the house 
was secured. In some way he had passed the 
servants unobserved. If the Duke had lost 
his self-possession he might have been killed, 
or, at the best, bad to fight for his life at a 
great,disadvantage. 


EVENING HYMN. 
The golden bars are open 
In the portals of the west; 
The earth is left in shadow; 
The sun has gone to rest ; 
Night’s veil is gathering slowly, 
Star-studded, faintly grey ; 
May all things living thank thee, Lord, 
At the ending of the day. 


Through all the hoors of sunlight 
Thy smile hath made us glad ; 
Hath comforted the weary, 

And eased the poor and sad; 
And through the hours of darkness, 
When all are wrapped in sleep, 
Thy ever wakeful eye above 

Its silent watch will keep. 


Oh, when our souls are passing 
Away beyond the west ; 
When shadows gather round us 
At thy sweet call to rest, 
Keep us, Eternal Spirit, 
From fears and vain alarms, 
Oh, take us, mighty Saviour, 
Into thy loving arms. 


And when we cross the river, 

That strange calm stream of death, 
Receive, oh, blest Redeemer, 

Our last and faintest breath. 
Till we, beyond all sorrow, 

Rest near the jasper sea, 
And day, and night, and morrow 

Merge in eternity. 

A. B. 





Selected. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
The tide comes up and the tide goes down, 
Over the rocks so rugged and brown, 
And the cruel sea, with a hungry roar, 
Dashes its breakers along the shore; 
But steady and clear, with a constant ray, 
The star of the lighthouse shines alway. 


The ships come sailing across the main, 

But the harbor mouth is hard to gain, 

For the treacherous reef lies close heside, 

And the rocks are bare at the ebbing tide, 
And the blinding fog comes down at night, 
Shrouding and hiding the harbor light. 


The sailors, sailing their ships along, 
Will tell you a tale of the lighthouse strong ; 
How once, when the keeper was far away, 
A terrible storm swept down the bay, 
And two little children were left to keep 
Their awesome watch with the angry deep. 


The fair little sisters wept, dismayed, 

But the brother said, “I am not afraid ; 

There's One who ruleth on sea and land, 

And holds the waves in his mighty hand, 
For Christ’s dear sake I will watch to-night, 
And feed, for the sailors, the beacon light.” 


So the sailors heard through the murky shroud, 
The fog bell sounding its warning loud ; 
While the children up in the lonely tower, 
Tended the lamp in the midnight hour, 

And prayed for any whose souls might be 

In deadly peril by land or sea. 


Ghostly and dim, when the storm was o’er, 
The ships rode safely, far off the shore, 
And a boat shot out from the town that lay, 
Dusk and purple, across the bay. 
She touched her keel to the lighthouse strand, 
And the eager keeper leaped to land. 


And swiftly climbing the lighthouse stair, 
He called to his children, young and fair ; 
But, worn with their toilsome watch, they slept, 
While slowly over their foreheads crept, 
The golden light of the morning sun, 
Like a victor’s crown, when his palm is won. 


“ God bless ye, children,” the keeper cried. 
“God bless thee, father,” the boy replied. 
“T dreamed that there stood beside m 
A beautiful angel who smiled and said, 
Blessed are they whose love can make 
Joy of labor, for Christ’s dear sake.” 


—Litile Corporal. 


bed, 





HEALTH ALPHABET* ““%- 


A—s soon as you are up, shake blanket and sheet im; pe 
B—etter be without shoes than sit with wet feet. ~ 


C—hildren, if healthy, are active, not still; 1 aw li 
D—amp beds and damp clothes, will both make yout, ff loose st 
E—at slowly, and always chew vour food well: the roc 
F—reshen the air in the house where you dwell: Crawlin 
G—arments must never be made too tight; a 

H—omes should be healthy, airy and light; on t 


I—f you wish to be well, as you do, I’ve no doubt, 
J—ust open the windows before you go out; 
K—eep your rooms always tidy and clean; ’ bu 



















L—et dust on the furniture never be seen; & pr 
M—uch illness is caused by the want of pure air; the 
N—ow to open your windows be ever your care; on ad 
O—Id rags and old rubbish should never be kept; ey y 
P—eople should see that their floors are well ; deli 
Q—uick movements in children are healthy and 8 Said 
K—emember, the young cannot thrive et of mys 
S—ee that the cistern is clean to the brim; o side.” 
T—ake care that your dress is all tidy and trim; hy, This 
U—se your nose to find if there be a bad drain, 
V—ery sad are the fevers that come from its train bat ou 
W—alk as much as you can without feeling fati selves.- 
X—erxes could walk full many a league; 
— health is your wealth, which your wi 
eep; et 
Z—eal wil help a good cause, and the good you will 
reap. In tl 
lately « 
A Wonderful Deliverance—Among the foot § arac 
hills at the base of Pike’s Peak is an immense § "port 
deposit of gypsum. It is quarried and taken § te set 
to a mill near by where it is ground into play introd 
ter of Paris. The vein dips at a slight angle § Ve, | 
into the hill, and after it had been worked correct 
several months there was left an immense § @ We 
mass of overhanging rock which was thought § #ate™ 
to be perfectly secure. One day last fall culate: 
several men were working under that long jp the pu 
ledge of sloping rock. One of them wasg ™ tat 5 
praying man and an outspoken Christia the fac 
Something went wrong with his work. A § tion o 
profane man told him to swear at it if be should 
wanted it to go right. Looking up he calmly and in 
replied, “No; praying is better than swear - Am 
ing. If I getinto trouble and ask my heavenly to the 
Father to help me He will hear my prayer. been 
A few hours later those two men wereat § “ver 
work under the ledge of rock, when someone § Move 
shouted from above that the whole mass was § them, 
giving way. The profane man jumped out docu 
ward while the other jumped in toward the § * ye 
wall, when the great mass of rock fell with § ‘unt 
an awful crash. The one who jumped out § ¥ere ‘ 
ward was caught by a rock falling on his and 8¢ 
His companions failed to extricate him air 
they started for town to summon help, sup - 
posing, of course, that the other man was p “ 
crushed to death. / & fens 
After they were gone the profane man ha g 
there alone, when suddenly he beard thev¥ India 
jof prayer issuing from the rocks. bayin 
afterward, “I never heard such a p er in Ae 
all my life.” It was the prayer of oo ao 
who, rescued from one terrible death, | hte 


another calmly in the face. The great rock ta 





had broken in two just over his head, andi A 

falling had left a cavity where he was kept eat 

as in “the secret place of the Most High 7 

At first he was stunned by the falling stones 

and clouds of dust, but recovering conscious 

ness he found that the stones around him were 

loose and that he was in a dark place wher W; 

he could move about. Supposing that it had : 

take days for his companions to remove drink 

great rocks, and that he must die there, he ‘ehi 

resigned himself to his fate, and concluded @ a 

spend his time in prayer. In the dense dam vill, 
* The Ladies’ Sanitary Association of London, gives Rativ 


the above simple rules for keeping healthy. 
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yes he poured out bis soul to God. After 
ing for a while he began to look around 
see if there was any chance of escape. He 
gwa little ray of light, and removing a few 
jose stones he discovered a passage way near 
he rock just large -enough for bis body. 
Crawling painfully along for some rods he 
goon appeared to his astonished companion, 
shom he succeeded in rescuing from the rock. 
By this time a crowd of men appeared on the 
but there was no need of their services. 
praying man again prayed. He knelt 
on the ground before those rough men and 
red out his thanks to God for the wonder- 
deliverance. 
Said one of them afterward, “ I am ashamed 
of myself that I did not go and kneel by his 


have by brandy and rum almost debauched [liquors as part of the consideration paid, ex- 
them all, and when drunk the most wretched | cepting in one instance “ four bottles of cyder.” 
of spectacles, often burning and sometimes It is also worthy of notice that in a deed exe- 
murdering one another, at which times the|cuted by the Indians, 8th mo. 2d, 1685, the 
Christians are not without danger as well as|next year after William Penn’s departure 
fear.”—Penna. Arch., Vol. 1, p. 69. from the colony, one barrel of beer is record- 
The following is a copy of an enactment ed among other articles as having been given 
designed to protect the Indians, passed soon to the Indians in payment. 
after his arrival in 1682. So far as an argument can be drawn from 
these records, it appears that during the time 
“Whereas, divers persons, as English, Dutch,'that the personal presence and influence of 
cian Pps nee — ae ene Indians) William Penn were felt in administering the 
ram and brandy, and uh, like distled sits |ataire of his government, spirituous liquors 
govern themselves in the use thereof, but do com-|Were not furnished to the Indians: an exam- 
monly drink of it to such excess as makes them de-|Ple and precedent which are the more re- 
stroy one another, and grievously annoy and dis-| markable, when it is considered that by the 
ae the people of the Province, and peradventure general customs of society in England, the 
those of neighboring governments, whereby they | drinking of malt liquors was almost universal. 
may make the on page wiser — not ei The following testimony from the Indians 
a Suk tok  Scohe an io Ween “hala att in reference to the care of William Penn and 
Christ and his holy religion ; it is, therefore, enact- | the first settlers to discourage the use of 
ed, that no person within this Province do hence- §trong liquors among them, has been preserv- 
forth presume to sell or exchange any rum or ed by Thomas Budd, who, in an account pub- 
brandy, or any other liquors, at any time, to any |lished in 1685, gives the following relation of 
Indian within this Province; and if any one shall| whs 


oo 
— 


This true incident has more than one moral, 
bat our readers may draw them for them- 
slves.—Good Words. 


ae 
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For “‘ The Friend,” 


William Penn and the Indians. 


£ 


In the course of one of the public discourses 
lately delivered in this city, respecting the 
character of William Penn, some remarks are 


veesat 


: 







rted to have been made implying that, in 
the settlement of the Province, William Penn 
introduced to, or encouraged among the na- 
tives, the use of intoxicating liquors. How 
correctly the remarks may have been report- 


offend therein, the person so convicted shall for 
every such offence, pay five pounds.”* 


On considering the evidence which may 


exist and which may appear to furnish the 


basis for a charge against William Penn, so 


adverse to his well-known character and acts, 


it has occurred to me that it may be found in 








at took place at a meeting at which eight 
kings and many other Indians were present. 
He says: “The Indian kings sat on a form, 
and we sat on another over against them. 


\One of the kings, by consent and appoint- 


ment of the rest, rose and spoke as follows: 
“The strong liquor was first sold to us by 
the Dutch, and they were blind, they had no 


ed we do not know; but as these derogatory |the following extract from the first deed of\°Y¢si they did not see that it was for our 
statements have to a certain extent been cir-|the Indians for the sale of land executed “the 
tulated by the publication of them in some of|15th day of July, 1682.” Among the goods, 


the public journals of the day, it seems proper 


rag g @ that some notice should be taken of them, and 
stians @ the facts of the case stated, that the reputa- 
. f & tion of the Founder of this Commonwealth 
if be @ should not be allowed to lie under so untrue 
ilmly § 2d injurious a charge. ; 

wear @ Among the most early documents relating 
venly tothe Indians of Pennsylvania which have 
ver.” § been published, is a petition addressed to 


Rabiciag 15252552292 


Governor Markham requesting him to re- 
move a prohibition on the sale of rum to 
them, for reasons which they mention. This 
document is dated 8th of October, 1681, about 
syear before William Penn landed in this 
country, and shows first, that the Indians 
were already accustomed-to the use of rum, 
and secondly, that laws were then in force to 
Mestrict its sale. It is as follows (as publish- 
din “Hazard’s Annals,” p. 531): “Whereas 
the selling of strong liquors was prohibited in 
Pennsylvania, and not at New Castle, we find 
ita greater ill-convenience than before, our 
Indians going down to New Castle, and there 
baying rum, and making them more debauch- 
tdthan before (in spite of the prohibition). 
Therefore we whose names are hereunder 
Written, do desire that the prohibition may 
te taken off and rum and strong liquors 


merchandise, utensils and other articles men- 
tioned as the consideration for the land con- 
veyed in this deed, are “two anchers of rum, 
two anchers of cyder, and two anchers of beer.” + 
—Penna. Arch., Vol. 1, p. 47. These liquors, 
if they had been furnished to the Indians 
with the knowledge or by direction of Wil- 
liam Penn, would bave furnished a ground 
for this charge ; but it must be observed that 


this purchase was made by William Mark-; 


ham, the Deputy Governor, who was acting, 
no doubt, under the general instructions 
which had been issued by the Governor, but 
who had also enjoined his commissioner to treat 
them with all possible justice, candor, and hu- 
manity. Isit not most probablein viewing the 
circumstances of the case, that Markham, 
knowing the fondness of the Indians for in- 
toxicating liquors, had of his own motion in- 
cluded the above-mentioned items in the list 
of articles to be supplied to the Indians in 
return for their grant of land ? 

Certain it is that in the purchases of land 
which took place while William Penn was in 
this country, viz., from 10th mo., 1682 to 8th 
mo., 1684, of which ten are recorded in the 
volume of Pennsylvania Archives above refer- 
red to, no mention is made of intoxicating 





* This law was afterwards modified (3d mo. 10th, 
1684) so as to prevent the sale of strong liquors to the 
Indians, provided “an agreement can be made for the 
punishment of such of the Indians as shall abuse them- 
selves with those drinks unto drunkenness, and shall 
submit-to have the laws of this Government executed 
upon them equally with other inhabitants.” At a meet- 
ing of the Council held 7th mo. 17th, 1685, however, a 
proclamation was ordered to be published forthwith 
“to reinforce the law made at Upland (above quoted) 
prohibiting the sale of rum, brandy and other strong 
liquors to the Indians, under the penalty therein ex- 
pressed, and that all magistrates take notice thereof, and 
put the same in execution.”—Cvlonial Records, Vol. 1, 


ndin @ ™ay be sold (in the foresaid Province) as for- 
kept @ "erly, until it be prohibited in New Castle 
igh.” ind in that Government of Delaware. 
tones NAnneE SEKA, 
-j0us- Keka Kappan, 
were Jona Goras, 
v bere ESPON APE.” 
vould William Penn in several of bis letters al- 
othe & ldesio the love of the Indians for strong 
re, he drink and its evil effects upon them, and also 
ledto § “his intentions of discouraging its sale and 
dark § “€among them. In a letter to Henry Sa- 
till, dated 5th mo. 30th, 1683, he says of the 
girs § Matives, “Some of them [are] admirably sober, |p. 104. 


though the Dutch and Swedes and English 


+ An ancher is about 10 gallons. 


vurt. The next people that came among us 
were the Swedes, who continued tbe sale of 
those strong liquors to us; they were also 
blind; they had no eyes; they did not see it 
to be hurtful to us to drink it. But if people 
will sell it to us, we are so in love with it 
that we cannot forbear it; when we drink it 
it makes us mad, we do not know what we 
do; we then abuse one another; we throw 
each other into the fire. Seven scores of our 
people have been killed by reason of drinking 
it since the time it was first sold to us. Those 
people that sell it are blind; they have no 
eyes. But now there is a people come to live 
amongst us that have eyes; they see it to be 
for our hurt; and we know it to be for 
our hurt; they are willing to deny them- 
\selves the profit of it for our good. These 
ipeople have eyes; we are glad such a people 
are come among us; we must put it down by 
mutual consent; the cask must be sealed up, 
it mast be made fast, it must not leak by day 
nor by night, in the light nor in the dark. 
And we give you these four belts of wampum, 
which we would have you lay up safe, and 
keep by you to be witnesses of this agreement 
that we make with you, and we should bave 
you tell your children that these four belts of 
wampum are given to you to be witnesses be- 
tween us and you of this agreement.’ ” 

The subject of selling rum to the Indians 
early claimed the attention of Friends in their 
collective capacity, as the following extracts 
from minutes made in 1685 and 1687 respec- 
tively, clearly show, viz; 

At a Yearly Meeting, held in Philadelphia, 
beginning the 15th of 7th month, 1685— 

“This meeting doth unanimously agree and 
give as their judgment, that it is not consist- 
ent with the honour of Truth, for any that 
makes profession thereof to sell rum or other 
strong liquors to the Indians, because they 
use them not to moderation, but to excess and 
drunkenness.” 

At a Yearly Meeting in 1687, a minute was 
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adopted, declaring that selling strong drink | British House of Commons. This memorial 
to the Indians, “considering the use they shows that the opium traffic is a great evil to 
made of it, is a thing contrary to the mind of China; that its legalization by the British 
the Lord, and a great grief and burthen to treaty with China, and the production of 
his people, and a great reflection and dishon-|opium in India as a Government monopoly, 
our to the Troth, so far as any professing it renders Great Britain morally responsible for 
are concerned ; and for the more effectual the dire evils of the trade; that the importa- 
preventing this evil practice as aforesaid, we tion has increased from 12,000 chests in 1834, 
advise that this our testimony may be enter- to 97,000 chests in 1880; that the treaty legali- 
ed in every Monthly Meeting book, and every jzation of the traffic prevents the Chinese 
Friend belonging to the said meeting to sub-|Government from dealing effectively with it; 
scribe the same.”’* that the connection of the British Govern- 

In reference to the action of the Yearly ment with the trade excites prejudice against 
Meeting in 1685, Robert Proud says in his missionaries, and seriously hinders their work ; 
“History of Pennsylvania:” “In this year,'that the glaring inconsistency of the same 
1685, the Quakers in their Yearly Meeting, |nation’s sending the teaching of the Gospel 
at Burlington, in West Jersey, took additional and this ruinous drug to China is very ap- 
measures to prevent all persons in their So-!|parent to the people ; that the traffic is wholly 
ciety from selling strong liquors to the In- indefensible on moral grounds ; and that no 
dians. About the same time, by particular doubt as to the ability of China to stop the 
appointment, they also had a religious meet- | production of opium and the practice of opium- 
ing with them, as they frequently had before, smoking should prevent the House of Com- 
to inform and instruct them in the principles mons from doing its plain duty in the premi- 
of Christianity, and the practice of a true'ses. The petitioners, therefore, ask the car- 
Christian life. \liest possible action of the House to put an 


The Indians generally heard patiently what ‘end to the legalization of the traffic, and to 





visions as if it had legal force. The Memes 
chusetts Home Missionary Society 
ceived $20,000, the Permanent Fund , 
American Board $25,000, the Church Eree. 
tion Society $8,000, and the University of Now 
Mexico $5,000. , : 





‘ For “ The Friend,” 
Natural History, Science, &, 

The World's Population.—According to ths 
latest tables of Drs. Behm and Wagner 
issued, the total population of the globe is 
now reported at 1,433,800,000. — Accordj to 
their last report, it was 1,455,900,000, "thie 
difference would indicate a decrease of 22.000, 
000; but as a matter of fact there has, aceon). 
ing to these authorities, been an increase of 
33,000,000. This is explained by the fagp 
that the population of China has been vey 
much overestimated heretofore. In the lag 
issue of this work, it was given at 434,000, 
000: it is now put at 379,000,000. In fact, in 
those countries alone in which censuses haye 
been taken; the official returns show an 
gate increase of 32,000,000 during the preeed. 
ing interval of ten years. The number of 


was said to them on this subject, and seemed prevent the evils which have been so ruinous|people inhabiting the larger divisions of the 


affected with it for a time, but for the most in China from falling upon the native races| 


part, it appeared to make no very durable ‘of India and Burmab. They close their me- 
impression on their minds, for the proper morial with the expression of their belief that 
regulation of their passions and appetites, ‘the House of Commons, in taking the action 


globe, as given by Behm and Wagner, are ag 
follows: Europe, 327,743,000; Asia, 795,591, 
000; Africa, 205,323,000; America, 100,415, 


000 ; Australia and Polynesia, 4,282,000; Polar 


which, at last, too generally seemed to pre-| petitioned for, “will receive the blessing of |regions, 82,000. Russia is credited with 83,000) 


vail over convictions of this nature, and their those that are ready to perish, the praise of 


000 inhabitants; China, 379,000,000; Japan, 


better knowledge. ‘all good men, and the approval of Almighty |36,000,000 ; and British India, 252,000,000, 


Divers preachers of this religious Society, | God.” 


from abroad, often had meetings and serious | 


as those who had settled in the country, par- operation on the Ist of 12th month next, has 
ticularly Samuel Jennings, Thomas Olive, |the following paragraphs :— 
William Penn and others, from time to time, 


the benefit of a Christian life and conduct.” |\ligious uses, the law prohibits the doing on 
G.J.S. |that day of certain acts hereinafter specitied, 
For “The Friene.” |Which are serious interruptions of the repose 


+s and religious liberty of the community. 
Religious Items, &. Src. 262. Acts Forbidden.—The following 





The first day of the week being by general | 
labored to inculcate into them a just sense of consent set apart for a day of rest and re-| 








In the case of some countries no official sta 


The First-day of the Week.—The New York |tistics are to be had, and for such countries 
discourse with them for this purpose, as well | Penal Code adopted last year, which goes into | 


the figures presented are necessarily the result 
of computation or even conjecture. There 
port of the population of China, for instanee, 
is but an estimate; while that of Central 
Africa can be little better than a guess. The 
results given by Behm and Wagner are, bow- 
ever, generally accepted as the most trust 
worthy published. 

Nervous Unrest.—T he sufferer from nervous 
unrest often longs for the quiet of retirement. 


An English Parish—One of the curious |acts are prohibited and forbidden to be done|If free, he thinks, from the world’s bustle and 


affairs connected with English parishes is|on the first day of the week : 

shown in a late vestry meeting of the parish} 1. Servile labor. 

of Warden, which was held at the house ofa} 2. Public sports and shows. 

lady ninety-three years of age, who was made| 3. Trades, manufactures, or mechanical em- 

chairman of the meeting, only two other per- | ployments. 

sons being present. The parish church has! 4, Public traffic. 

been pulled down to prevent its tumbling) 5, Serving process. 

over the cliffs. The few parishioners natur-| xc. 263. All manner of servile labor on 

ally object to paying tithes to the clergyman, 'the first day of the week is prohibited, ex- 

on the ground that Divine service is no longer cepting in works of necessity or charity. 

held in the parish. Sxc. 265. All shooting, bunting, fishing, 
Mormon Missions.—Fifty travelling Mormon playing, borse-racing, gaming, or other public 

Bishops recently sailed for Norway, Sweden, |sports, exercises, pastimes or shows, upon the 

and Denmark, on a proselyting tour. They |first day of the week, and all noise disturbing 

will succeed as they have done before, and the peace of the day, are prohibited. 

the result will be seen, in a few months, in| §xo. 266. Trades.—All trades, manufac- 

the arrival of a whole ship-load of immigrants |tures, and mechanical employments upon the 

to settle in Utah and surrounding territories. | first day of the week are prohibited. 

That the leaders of Mormonism unite fanati-|  Sxc. 267. Public Trafic.—All manner of 

cism, cunning, perseverance, and heroism of | public selling, or offering, or exposing for sale 

a certain sort, no one can deny. |publicly of any commodities upon the first 
Opium Trade.—One of the most important day of the week is prohibited, except that 

steps taken in the agitation for the suppres-| meats, milk, and fish may be sold at any time 

sion of the opium traffic in China is the pre-|pefore 9 o'clock in the morning, and except 
ration of a memorial by the missionaries at |that food may be sold to be eaten upon the 
eking, to be signed by all the missionaries | premises where sold, and drugs, medicine, and 

in the Chinese Empire, and forwarded to the ‘surgical appliances may be sold at any time 


* This minute and a minute of Chester Monthly of the day. 
Meeting, Penna., held 5th mo. 2nd, 1688, subscribed | An Unsigned Wi ill.—The family of the late 
by members “having unity with the above said testi- ‘Deacon Whittin, of Whitinsville, Mass., who 














care, he would be all right. He longs forthe 
wings of the morning, in order to fly awa 
and be at rest. This isa mistake. To beak 
ways basking in the sunshine of excitement, 
always in the midst of the battle of life, oral 
ways engaged in the exciting gamble of bust 
ness, is killing, but a certain amount of ex 
citement is necessary to the very existenceof 
a person of the nervous temperament. With- 
out it he would droop and die, like a tendef 
plant placed in a semi-darkened room, into 
which the sun never shines, nor the fresh ait 
finds access. 

The great object of the nervous should be, 
as far as the body is concerned, to establish 
and keep up a correct balance between the 
blood and the nervous system. Sufferers from 
nervous unrest think and live faster than d 
others, and there is a greater waste of tissué 
causing a drain on the system, which mug 
be met by a due supply of healthy nutriment. 
The state of the stomach and digestive oF 
gans must be carefully studied ; whatever 8 
known to disagree must be avoided. 
food should be taken as regularly as possible, 
day after day at the same hour, and notin 
too large quantities. No work should be 
done for half an hour aftereating. Breakfast 
should be early, dinner in the middle of thé 
day, and supper three hours at least 


mony,” is published in “ The Friend,” vol. xvi. p. 316. left an unsigned will, are carrying out its pro-lgoing to bed. But a lunch of milk bigouit 
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be eaten a short time before retiring.|depositing the small particles of sand that 

food should be nourishing, but at the|were picked up, in a heap where the wind’s 
me time substantial. The stomach is com-|course is disturbed and an eddy formed. 

of muscular tissue, and deteriorates if} In the whole dune, which is from 100 to 
pot exercised—a truth which few are aware of,|400 fect in height, and contains millions of 
jot which facts prove. tons of sand, it is impossible to find a particle 

By judicious management of the digestive}much larger than a pin-head. It is so fine 

ns you supply the nerves with the ele-|that if an ordinary barley sack be filled and 
gents of nutrition. But you must do more ;|placed in a moving wagon, the jolting of the 
the blood must be as pure as possible; it must| vehicle would empty the sack, and yet it has 
jedecarbonized by plenty of fresh air: while|no form of dust in it, and is as clean as any 
the heart, the great central propeller, must|sea-beach sand. The mountain is so solid as 
jeinvigorated and kept up to the mark by ajto give it a musical sound when trod upon, 
jue proportion of exercise. This must on no|and oftentimes a bird lighting on it, or a large 
geount be carried to the verge of fatigue. _|lizard running across the bottom, will start a 
~ Food, fresh air and exercise act then on the|}quantity of the sand to sliding, which makes 
yervous system through the blood, but the|a noise resembling the vibration of telegraph 
yerves are directly braced and toned by means] wires, with a bard wind blowing, but so much 
the cold or tepid sponge bath, with occa-|louder that it is often heard at a distance of 
jionly 8 warm vapor or hot-air bath. six or seven miles, and is deafening to a per- 

Change of scene and change of climate are|son standing within a short distance of the 
arly always beneficial to sufferers from/|sliding sand. 
gervous unrest. Most cases are benefitted by| A peculiar feature of the dune is that it is 
gaside or mountain air. A sea-voyage does|not stationary, but rolls slowly eastward, the 
mich good. wind gathering it up on the west end, and 

Is there no relief to be had from medicines ?|carrying it along the ridge until it is again 
fometimes there is, but it is not well sus-|deposited at the eastern end. Mr. Monroe, the 
ined. Flying for help to the Pharmacopeia| well-known surveyor, having heard of the 
isnota habit to be recommended, and I would|rambling habits of this mammoth sand heap, 
ulvise the nervous patient to take no medi-|quite a number of years ago took careful bear- 
tine Without first consulting a physician—cod-|ings on it while sectionizing Government 
liver oil probably excepted; but this is more|lands in that vicinity... Several years later he 
afood than a physic, and does much good as} visited the place, and found that the dune had 
scalmative in cases where it is readily di-| moved something over a mile.—Reno Gazette. 

d. 

I have, last of all, to say a word or two 
shout sleep—“tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 
The italics are mine, not the poet’s. I wish, 
thereby, to draw the reader’s attention to the 
fet that, unless a due proportion of muscular 
wercise be taken during the day, the sleep by 
night will not be refreshing. Exercise is the 
frst preparation for sleep, and after supper, 







































Fothergill, of London. He says, v. 26, “ And 
when after my skin they have destroyed this, 
out of my flesh shall 1 bebold God.” To this 
A. Purver appends the following note—“ Out 
of, which the Hebrew is, and not in; and 
where was this but in Heaven, when his soul 
was gone out of his body ?” 

The English translation of the Old Testa- 
ment used by the Jews, is still clearer, v. 26: 
“ And after my skin is cut tO pieces will this 
be ; and then freed from my body shall I behold 
God.” 

De Wette’s version is very similar,—“ And 
when after my skin this has been destroyed, 
yet without my flesh shall I see God.” 

The Society of Friends have never encour- 
aged their members to enter into speculations 
on such mysterious subjects, as the nature of 
those bodies with which we shall be clothed 
in a future state of existence—but the writ- 
ings of our early Friends indicate very clearly 
that they did not hold the outward and ma- 
terial views which prevail among mapy others, 

As an illustration of this remark, we find 
that Thomas Story mentions that a priest 
charged our Society with denying the resur- 
rection. T.S. says, “I replied, I did not un- 
derstand they denied the resurrection; and 
that Christ, to prove the resurrection, ad- 
duced that Scripture, where it is written, 
*‘ But as touching the resurrection of the dead, 
have ye not read that which was spoken unto 
you by God, saying, lam the God of Abra- 
bam, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living.’ If then Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob had attained the resurrection from the 
dead, in Christ’s sense of the resurrection, and 
yet the bodies of those saints then remained 
in the earth, something else must be meant 
by the resurrection of the dead than earthly 
bodies.’”* 

In another place he records that Roger 
Gill, who was travelling with him in the min- 
istry, said in his testimony, “He had once 
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We have received from our friend, William 
Archut, who is a German by birth, a com- 
munication expressing his concurrence with 
which I have already said should be early,|the article in No. 13, by C. Shieldstream, 
the mind must not be allowed to dwell) headed “Thoughts about the Eternal Gospel,” 
upon any thonghts that excite or annoy. I/&c. He refers more particularly to the re-| believed, that if the body of a man were burnt 
med scarcely add that narcotics or sleeping, marks made therein on Job xix. 25, 26, 27, alto ashes, and those ashes sifted through a 
draughts are most injurious, whether in the|text which bas been thought by some to favor|sieve over all the earth, sea and air, yet, at 
thape of opiates, or that slow but certain poi-|the idea that the bodies of flesh and blood |the last day, the same dust should come to- 
wn called chloral hydrate. which we now inhabit will be again broughbt| gether again, and the same body should then 

In conclusion, if he values his life and com-|to life by the Divine power. This idea he re-|arise; but,” said he, “I now believe other- 
fort, the sufferer from nervous unrest must do|gards as inconsistent with the New Testa-|wise.” On this Thos. Story remarks: “ Now, 
his best to avoid over-excitement of all kinds,|ment declaration, “Flesh and blood cannot;though we fully believe the resurrection of 
both bodily and mental, and endeavor to main-|inherit the kingdom of God,” and he gives a|the dead, both of the just and unjust, yet we 
tina pure mind in a pure body.—Harpers.| translation from the German text of the ac-|take not on us to determine the mode of ex- 

Artificial Ivory of a pure white color and|curate and learned doctors De Wette and |istence in that state, or with what bodies they 
very durable has lately been made by the in-| Augustin to show that the construction put|shall come; but leave it with the Almighty 
rentor of celluloid. It is prepared by dissolv-| upon the authorized English version by many|to give unto us bodies as may best please 




















igshellac in ammonia, mixing the solution| professors of Christianity is inaccurate. Him.”+ 
with oxide of zine, driving off the ammonia| Our English Bibles represent Job as say-| It would be easy to multiply similar pas- 


yheating, and afterward powdering the resi- ing, v. 26, “ Though, after my skin, worms|sages if there were occasion for it. But we 
tte and strongly compressing it in molds. | destroy this body, yet im my flesh shall I see/suppose there are not many of our readers 
Movable Mountain in Nevada.—In the east-|God.” This has been regarded by some as an|who are troubled with doubts on this subject. 
™ part of Churchill county, on the road from expression of the faith, which enabled Job to| We hope (again using the language of Thomas 
sworth to Grantsville, and about sixty-|believe that he should yet see God and par |Story) that they “are rather in the first place 
niles from the former place, is a sand dune,|take of his mercies before he was removed|concerned how to attain the resurrection of 
vhich is remarkable alike for its peculiar for-|from this state of existence, notwithstanding|the just, and the right hand of the Father, 
tion and moving propensities. As far|the miserable condition be was then in. It/through the life of Him who is the resurrec- 
found as the eye can reach is a vast wilder-/certainly cannot justly be regarded as proving |tion and the life, than to gratify a lust of 
mas of greasewood and stunted sagebrush,|the resurrection of these bodies. knowledge of Divine mysteries, rather per- 
vith here and there abrupt mountain ridges,| Tbat this doctrine cannot be deduced from|taining to another state, than fully under- 
Washarp, rocky peak. The dune, or sand|it is still more clearly apparent if we take|stood, or to be at all known by the sons of 
Mountain ridge, which is about four milesin'the version of Anthony Purver, a learned| Adam, as such only, here in this world.” 
h, and covers probably a mile of grease-|member of our Society, who, in his transla-| Yet it seems proper thus briefly to refer to 
¥eod in width, was, perhaps, formed by the tion, gave but little play to the imagination,|this question, in view of the statement made 
vy winds which prevail in that section,|but rendered the Hebrew text very literally|by William Archut, that he was for a time 
ing across those deserts through a natu-|into English. His work was published in 
opening in a small range of mountains, and Jast century through the liberality of Dr. John| * Friends’ Library, vol. 10, p.23. + Jd. p. 121. 
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in doubt as to the belief of the Society o 
Friends on the doctrine of Martin Luther, 
“ of the resurrection of the flesh,” because the 
subject was so little dwelt upon among us. 
He thinks there is an inclination among many 
Friends of modern date to reason away some 
of those doctrines which we have received 
from the early Friends, and to bring the views 
of the Society more into accord with those 
prevailing among other professors of Chris- 
tianity. Such a tendency renders it doubly 
needful to revive the testimonies which were 
borne among us in the beginning. 


In reply to some inquiries which have 
reached us, we state that the publication of 
the letter of J. B. Cotton, in Nos. 12 and 13 | 
of the present volume, was designed simply 
to give information to our readers respecting 
some foreign places of interest; and was not 
intended asany endorsement of religious move- 
ments not under the control of our Society 
and outside of its organization; or as sanc- 
tioning a disregard of the wholesome advice 
issued by the body in former days, “ Men and 
women are cautioned against travelling to- 
gether as companions in the work of the min- 
istry, to avoid all occasions of offence.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Untrep Srates.—F ull official returns from all the} 
counties of Pennsylvania give Robt. E. Pattison a plu-| 
rality of 40,202 for Governor. 

Agent Rowan, at the Flathead Agency, in Montana, | 
has informed the Indian Bureau that 7400 laborers on! 
the Northern Pacific Railroad are approaching the! 
Agency from two directions, “accompanied by a crowd | 
of gamblers, fakirs, and portable saloons,” and he asks 
whether he shall admit “ these persons” to the reserva- 
tion. The Commissioner has instructed the agent that 
vendors of food and clothing may be admitted to the 
Agency under license allowing them to sell goods only! 
to the railroad men, but that whisky dealers must be 
kept out. Application has been made for a detail of 
troops from Fort Missoula to enforce the orders of the 
Com missioner. 

The total value of the exports of breadstuffs from the} 
United States during the four months ending 10th mo. 
81st, 1882, was 84,881,719, against + 80,311,635 Jaden 
the corresponding period of 1881. The total value of} 
breadstuffs exports during the ten months ending 10th} 
mo. 3lst last, was $149,737,960, against $192,292,555 
during the corresponding period of 1831. 

Our exports of petroleum and its products during the 
nine months ending 9th month 30th last: amounted in 
value to $34,356,921, or $596,040 less than during the 
corresponding period of last year. 

A company of English capitalists has purchased 
4,500,000 acres of land in Western and Northwestern | 
Texas, and propose to sell alternate tracts of from 200 
to 500 acres to European immigrants. This investment 
is regarded as likely to largely increase the population 
of Texas. 

The General Superintendent of the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice has referred to the Board on Life-Saving Appli- 
ances for examination about twenty-five plans and de- 
vices submitted for use at Life-Saving Stations. The 
Board in now in session at New York city. 

The Spanish and New York Telephone Company, of 
New York, was incorporated on the 17th inst. in Al- 
bany. It is to operate in a number of States in this 
Union, and also in Spain, and the capital is fixed at 
$1,000,000. 

The Directors of the ‘‘ National Mineral and Indus- 
trial Exposition” at Nashville, have arranged for the 
purchase of several acres of ground in that city asa site 
for the Exposition building. 

The largest individual sheep-owner in Texas is a 
woman known all over the State as the “ Widow Calla- 
han.” Her sheep, more than fifty thousand in number, 
wander over the ranges of Uvalde and Bandera coun- 
ties, in the southwestern part of the State. Their grade 
in a cross between the hardy Mexican sheep and the 
Vermont merino. They are divided into flocks of two 
thousand head each, with a “ bossero” and two “ pas- 
toras” in charge of each flock. At the spring and fall 
shearings long trains of wagons transport the widow’s 
wool to the market at San Antonia. 
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A severe “auroral” storm prevailed on the 17th inst. |and that the relief measures were not interfered with 


throughont a large portion of the United States and the 
Eastern Provinces of Canada, seriously interrupting 
telegraphic communication for several hours. During 
its prevalence the few wires that were working were 
continually liable to disturbance, and it was “almost 
impossible to send or receive long messages continu- 
ously.” 
St. Louis without a battery, and were so heavily charged 
that a flame ap 


various points, though not so severely as on Sixth-day. 


At Cincinnati wires worked to Columbus and |ject. 


ared when the contact was bruken.| pared with the same period of 1881, show ani 
The storm extended from Boston as far West as Ogden,| of 75,000,000 francs, and the exports an increase of 
Utah, and it was still felt on Seventh-day morning at} 175,000,000 francs. 






for want of funds. Sth 
W. E. Gladstone, in reply to an inquiry fi 
Forster, stated that the Government was anxious to 
deal with the question of the suppression of the sles 
trade.in Egypt, and that their first despatch to Lord 


Dufferin since his arrival in Cairo related to that sub. 











The French imports during the past ten months 







A despatch to the Times from Paris says, the ange. 





the storm was felt in Europe. 


The auroral display of Sixth-day night was almost un-|chists who were arrested at Lyons have been committed 
exampled in magnificence at many points West. At|for trial. A preliminary investigation showed the ex. 
Omaha and Cheyenne “the illumination rendered the|istence of a scheme for a partial rising at various poj 
night almost as bright as day.” At St. Paul “the sky jin order to pave the way for a general outbreak, 
was of blood red color, the display being grand and| The Liberté announces that, in consequence of the. 
fearful.” The aurora was also brilliant throughout the | treaty concluded by De Brazz., the French gunboat §. 
Pacific Coast region from San Diego, California, north-|gittaire will shortly be despatched with orders to pro. 
ward. The ocean cables were expecially affected, and |ceed up the Congo River. 
n the afternoon the} An English company offer $1,000,000 for the privi. 
electric storm had ceased in this hemisphere, and the lege of draining Lake Leman, in Switzerland, provided 
wires worked well in all directions. A spot of unusually | they can have the land thus laid bare. They 
large size was visible near the central part of the sun,|to drain it into the river Rhone by means of a canal 
at the time of the storm. twenty miles long. 

The largest telescope in existence will soon be com-| . One thousand troops, comprising a portion of the ex. 
pleted for the Russian Government by the firm of Alvin|pedition to Soudan, left Suez on the 15th instant, for 
Clark & Sons, Cambridge, Mass. This largest of all;Suakin. A second portion will follow shortly. The 














glasses is for the Russian Observatory at Polkovo, which 
was founded in 1839 by the Czar Nicholas. In 1878 the 
Government authorized the Astronomer, Otto Struve, 





Egyptian troops ordered to the Soudan, continue to de. 
sert in large numbers. As a measure of precaution the 
arms and ammunition required for the expedition are 
being forwarded to Suakin separately. 






| 3600 bushels red, at $1.01 a $1.10. At the open board, 


to draw upon the Treasury for whatever sam might be| 
required. The grinding of the new lens has now been} The correspondent of the Times at Madrid says the 
proceeding for twelve months, and it is expected that |sufferings of the nation from civil wars, pronuncia. 
it will soon be completed. The length of the Polkovo|mentos, and succeeding periods of exhaustion and de 
teieacope will be 45 feet, and the diameter of the object-| pression, are too recent to have been forgotten. Fog 
glass 30 inches. It will be mounted upon a lawn to|these reasons the nation is opposed to Marshal Serrano’ 
the southwest of the principal building of the Observa-|movement. Prime Minister Sagasta understands 
tory. It is estimated that this new lens will practically | He knows that he has the country at his back, and feels 
bring the moon within a distance of 38 leagues from |that it is his duty, as well as his policy, to 
the earth. oppose the movement in the almost revolutionary 
The Board of Health of Iowa City, Iowa, reports that it has taken. The Ministerial papers state that, 
not a death occurred within that city’s limits during; the ministry are conscious of the great importance of 
the 10th month, The city has a population of over|the adhesion of the Republican party to the th 
10,000 persons. they cannot admit the principle of a refurm of the con- 
There were 328 deaths in the city last week, an in-| stitution. ; 
crease of 5 over the previous week and the same num-| Someof the Republican journals continue to violently 
ber as in the corresponding period of last year. Of the | attack the new party. : 
above 165 were males and 163 females: 55 died of con-| ‘The semi-official Spanish journal, Correspondeneia de 
sumption; 39 of diphtheria; 22 of pneumonia; 10 of Espana, at Madrid, states that, at a Cabinet 
croup; 10 of typhoid fever, and 10 of old age. Senor Camacho, Minister of Finance, declared 
Markets, &e.—U. S. 3’a, 1024; 3)’s, 102; 44's, regis-| despite the exceptional state of affairs in some 
tered, 112 ; coupon, 113§; 4’s, 119}; currency 6’s, 133. | vinces, owing to bad cropa, the revenue had consi ler 
Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in ably increased, He said the financial measures he had 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at, introduced had produced very satisfactory results, 
10} a 11 cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. Some of the newspapers in Madrid announce that 
Petroleam.—Standard white, 83 cts. fur export, and Spain has resolved to take possession of the portof 
9§ cts. per gallon for home use. Santa Cruz de Marpequina, on the coast of Moroceo, 
Flour is in limited request and weak. Sales of 2100! and that a force of 500 men will shortly embark a 
barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.50 a $6.25;|Cadiz and proceed to Morocco via the Canary Islands, 
Pennsylvania family at $4.75 a $5; western do. at $5.25, A dispatch to Reuter’s Telegram Compan from Cat+ 
a $5.75, and patents at :6.25 a $7.50. Rye flour is tarro says: The Chiefs of the Albanian Leagte to- 
quiet but steady at $4.25 a $4.374 per barrel. |gether with several prominent Albanians, have for 
Grain.—Wheat was dull and unsettled. Sales of | warded to the Emperor Francis Joseph, a 
asking for the occupation of Albania by Austrian troops 
$1.07} was bid for 11th mo.; $1.08} for 12th mo.; |at an early date. 
$1.10} Ist mo. ; $1.12 2nd mo. Rye is nominally un-| A despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company, from 
changed. Corn is quiet but firmer. Sales of 8600}Constantinople, says the Porte intends to address a 
bushels to the trade at 81 a 84.cts. Oats are firm and|cular to the Powers, calling attention to the Monten 
in moderate demand. Sales of 10,000 bushels, in car|grin armaments, and the steps the Porte has taken with 
lots, at 44} a 53 cts. a view to settling the last disputed points in connection 
Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 11th mo.| with the delimitation of the frontier. 
18th, 1882.—Loads of hay, 363; leads of straw, 72. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 95 cts. 
to $1.05 per 100 pounds; mixed, 90 cts. to $1.00 per 
1.00 pounds; straw, 75 to 85 ¢ts. per 100 pounds. 
Beef cattle were in fair demand last week, but prices 
were unsettled and rather lower: 4100 head arrived 





Diep, on the 3lst of 8th mo. 1882, Marraa J, 
of Alonzo Mosier, aged 44 years, a member and 
of Pilot Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa. This dear 
Friend joined our Society by convincement, 
young; and continued firm to the end in her 
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“ Blessed are 


































and sold at the different yards at 4 a 6} cts. per Ib., as 
to condition. 

Sheep were in demand, and prices were a fraction 
higher: 12,000 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards, at 3 a 6 cts., and lambs at 5 a 7} cts. per pound, 
according to quality. 

Hogs were dull and rather lower: 5500 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 9 a 11 cts. per lb., the 
latter rate for extra. 

Fore1gn.—On the 20th inst. in the House of Com- 
mons, Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, informed 
Parnell that the Unions in the western part of Ireland 
had been ordered to relieve the distressed people, and 
that the Local Government Board had instructed the 
inspectors to see that the arrangements were sufficient, 


ment to its principles and testimonies. 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
——, on the 23.d of 10th mo. 1882, at Bristol, Pap 
Martua B., widow of Joseph B. Taylor, a member ot 
Falls Monthly Meeting, in the 64th year of her age. _ 
—, at her residence near Chester, Penna., on the 
Ist of 11th month, 1882, ANN M., widow of Richard 
Wetherill, in the 80th year of her age, a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. She was convinced in 
life of the doctrines of the Christian religiot oa 
fessed by Friends, and was concerned to exe ; 
them in her daily walk. For a number of years 
was engaged in teaching, and was careful to i 
lessons of piety and virtue; and some of those who were 
under her care can “ rise up and call her blessed.” 






